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RAJAH RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Tue a Se death of this remarkable 
person—known by his good works, and dis- 
tinguished by his labours of love—induces 
us to condense from accredited sources the 
poate apirepae of his well-regulated 
Career. Seg recommended to the reader’s 
notice by the interesting circumstances of 
their subject having been the first Hindu, of 
any consequence, who not only became con- 
verted from Brahmanism to the Christian 
faith, but wrote in support of the religion of 
Vou. xxu, Q 


Jesus Christ.* Of importance, second only 
to these holy influences, were the noble exer- 
tions of Rammohun Roy in the sacred cause 
of civil liberty. His visit to England excited 
considerable interest ; not only from his reli- 


® Of the ready conversion of the Hindus to Chris- 
tianity, Bishop Heber says : “ many of the Brahmins 
themselves express admiration of the merality of the 
—— and profees to entertain a better opmion of 
the. English since they have found that they too have 
areligion and a Shaster.”—Narrative of a Journey 
in India, vol. iii. p. 252, 
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gious conversion, but from the patriotic inte- 
rest which he took in the affairs of his native 
country. Previously to the commencement 
of the inquiries preparatory to the renewal of 
the East India Charter, the Rajah success- 
fully advocated a more liberal intercourse 
with India; for, it is understood that, in the 
course of these inquiries, his advice on this 
subject was of extensive effect. 

Rammohun Roy was a native of the pro- 
vince of Bengal, properly so called, and was 
born, (according to the preface to one of his 
pers! in Burdwan, the most fertile and popu- 
lous district of all British India. As this 
district was ceded to the British Government 
so early as 1760, Rammohun was, of course, 
born a subject of that rule. In Lower Bengal 
there are two distinct classes of Brahmans— 
namely, those who trace their pedigree to the 
ancient priesthood of the country, and those 
who trace their descent from certain emigrants 
from the north-west of India, who planted 
themselves in Bengal shortly before the Mo- 
hammedan conquest of that country, or nine 
centuries back. The true Bengalee Brahman 
is little respected, being neither esteemed for 
learning nor for purity of blood; those of 
western descent are highly venerated, and of 
this order was Rammohun Roy. Considerable 
pains appear to have been taken with the 
early education of Rammohun, long before 
he had formed any acquaintance with Euro- 
peans; for, in his own district, he was in- 
structed in all the learning usually bestowed 
upon a Brahman, and was afterwards sent to 
the celebrated seminary of Benares, where he 
remained several years, engaged in studying 
the Sanscrit language. 

A brief sketch of the outline of the life of 
Rammohun Roy, previous to his visit to Eng- 
land, will, however, be read with greater inte- 
rest than the preceding facts. It was fur- 
nished by Rammohun at the request of a 
friend, and one who was acquainted with the 
Rajah has described its simplicity to be 
truly characteristic of the man. This auto- 
biographic sketch is as follows : 

‘ My ancestors were Brahmans of a high 
order, and from time immemorial were devoted 
to the religious duties of their race, down to 
my fifth progenitor, who about 140 years 
ago gave up spiritual exercises for worldly 
pursuits and aggrandizement. His descen- 
dants ever since have followed his example, 
aud, according to the usual fate of courtiers, 
with various success, sometimes rising to 
honour, and sometimes falling ; sometimes 
rich and sometimes poor ; sometimes exulting 
in success, sometimes miserable through dis- 
appointment. But my maternal ancestors 


being of the sacerdotal order by profession, as 
well as by birth, and of a family than which 
none holds a higher rank in that profession, 
have, up to the present day, uniformly ad- 
hered to a life of religious observances and 
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devotion, prefering peace ana tranquillity of 
mind to the excitements of ambition and all 
the allurements of worldly grandeur. 

“ In conformity with the usage of my pa- 
ternal race, and the wish of my father, I 
studied the Persian and Arabic languages; 
these being accomplishments indispensable 
to those who attached themselves to the Courts 
of the Mohammedan Princes ; and, agreeably 
to the usage of my maternal relations, I de- 
voted myself to the study of Sanscrit, and the 
theological works written in it, which con- 
tain the body of Hindu literature, law, and 
religion. 

“ When about. the age of sixteen, I com- 

da manuscript, calling in question the 
validity of the idolatrous system of the Hin- 
dus. This, together with my known senti- 
ments on that subject, having produced a 
coolness between me and my immediate kin- 
dred, I proceeded on my travels, and passed 
through different countries, chiefly within, 
but some beyond, the bounds of Hindustan, 
with a feeling of great aversion to the esta- 
blishment of the British power in India. 
When I had reached the age of twenty, my 
father recalled and restored me to his favour ; 
after which, I first saw, and began to asso- 
ciate with Europeans, and soon after made 
myself tolerably acquainted with their laws 
and form of government. Finding them 
generally more intelligent, more steady, and 
moderate in their conduct, I gave up my pre- 
judices against them, and became inclined in 
their favour; feeling persuaded that their 
rule, though a foreign yoke, would lead most 
speedily and surely to the amelioration of the 
native inhabitants. I enjoyed the confidence 
of several of them even in their public capa- 
city. My continued controversies with the 
Brahmans on the subject of their idolatry and 
superstition, and my interference with their 
custom of burning widows, and other perni- 
cious practices, revived and increased their 
animosity against me with renewed force ; 
and, through their influence with my family, 
my father was again obliged to withdraw his 
countenance openly, though his limited pecu- 
niary support was stil continued to me. 

“ After my father’s death I opposed the 
advocates of idolatry with still greater bold- 
ness ; availing myself of the art of printing, 
now established in India, I published various 
works and pamphlets against their errors in 
the native and foreign languages. This 
raised such a feeling against me that I was 
at last deserted by every person, except two or 
three Scotch friends, to whom, and the nation 
to which they belong, I always feel grateful. 
The ground which I took in all my contro- 
versies was not that of opposition to Brah- 
manism, but to a perversion of it; and I en; 
deavoured to show that the idolatry of the 
Brahmans was contrary to the practice of 
their ancestors, and the principles of the an- 
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cient books and authorities, which they pro- 
fess to revere and obey. Notwith ing 
the violence of the opposition and resistance 
to my opinions, several highly respectable 
ns, both among my own relations and 
others, began to adopt the same sentiments. 
“ T now felt a strong wish to visit Europe, 
and obtain by personal observation a more 
thorough insight into its manners, customs, 
religion, and political institutions. I re- 
frained, however, from carrying this intention 
into effect until my friends, who coincided in 
my sentiments, should be increased in num- 
ber and strength. My expectations having 
at length been realized, in November, 1830, 
I embarked for England, as the discussion of 
the East India Company’s Charter was ex- 
pected to come on, by which the treatment of 
the natives of India and its future govern- 
ment Would be determined for many years to 
come; and an appeal to the King in Council 
against the abolition of the practice of burn- 
iug Hindu widows, was to be heard before 
the Privy Council; and his Majesty the Em- 
peror of Delhi had likewise commissioned me 
to bring before the authorities in England 
certain encroachments on his rights by the 
East India Company. I accordingly arrived 
in England in April, 183). 
“ Rammouun Roy.” 
In early life, Rammohun, by untiring in- 
dustry, laid the basis of his fortune. He 
had many and formidable obstacles to en- 
counter: the renunciation of the religion of 
his native country caused him to be disin- 
herited by his family, and his — of 
employment under the British Government 
were, by no means, cheering. He, however, 
entered their service, and attained the highest 
tank any native could possibly hold in the 
branch to which he was attached. He was 
dewan, or head native revenue officer of the 
district of Rungpoor, one of the most easterly 
portions of Bengal; “ and, to the practical 
experience and knowledge of business, he 
acquired in that office, the public are indebt- 
ed for most of the valuable information he 
has afforded the British Government. It led 
also to the formation of a friendship between 
him and Mr. Digby, (a gentleman in the 
Kast India Company’s Civil Service, who 
was in the revenue department in that quar- 
ter,) which had an important influence on 
his future life.* They studied Oriental and 
an languages together, and it is stated 
that to Mr. Digby, Rammohun was indebted 
for his earliest acquaintance with the English 


In his office ofdewan, Rammohun acquired 
the small fortune which enabled him to become 
& zemindar or proprietor, with an income of 
1000/. a-year. The death of relatives next ena- 
bled him to retire from public life, to settle 

* Communicated to the Ath , by Mr. S 
Arnot, private secretary to — Roy. 


Inrd 
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at Calcutta, and devote himself to the cul. 
tivation of literature. Mr. Amot, who knew 
Rammohun Roy in India, relates that 
“ Sanscrit and Arabic learning, Rammohun 
had studied deeply in his youth; Persian, 
the court language of the East, he knew as 
his mother tongue; he had read and tasted 
the beauties of its poets, and often recited 
with enthusiasm the mystic strains of Hafiz, 
and the fine moral maxims of Sadi.” In 
India, he published a weekly journal in Per- 
sian, which he carried on for some years, 
until discouraged by the laws made against 
the press in 1823; a measure against which 
he took a more decided part than, perhaps, 
he ever took in political affairs. 

His vigorous mind was, however, chiefly 
directed to religion. “ Having rejected the 
corrupt systems of the Brahmans,” observes 
Mr. Arnot, “ and exposed the pretended 
revelations of Mohammed,” he evinced great 
talent in illustrating the doctrines of the 
Hindu Scriptures. He next studied the 
Christian Scriptures in the original ; the Old 
Testament, with a Jewish rabbi, and the 
New, with Christian divines. These inves- 
tigations led him to adopt, (though in de- 
gree,) the principles of the Unitanans; and 
thenceforward, according to Mr. Arnot, the 
Rajah gave his whole support to the views of 
this sect. “ He compiled and printed an 
abstract of the moral principles of the gospel, 
apart from its miracles and doctrines, which 
he published under the title of The Precepts 
of Jesus, a Guide to Peace and Happiness :” 
this work led the author into controversies, to 
which he replied in forcible and luminous 

ment. 

e principal object of Rammohun Roy 
in visiting England is stated to have been of 
a political nature. Here he shunned rather 
than courted religious controversy. His first 
respect being shown to the Unitarians, he is 
said to have exclusively attached himself to 
that sect: but such was not the case.t Mr. 
Arnot says, “ he occasionally joined the con- 
gregations of persons of every persuasion, 
from the Roman Catholic to the Free-thinking 
Christian, listening to all with the same 
reverence, or appearance of external respect. 
He was a most regular attendant, however, 
on the ministration of the Rev. D. A. H. 
Kenney, of St. Olave’s, Southwark, which he 
called ‘his church.’” Other persons who 
have contributed particulars of Rammohun 
to the newspapers, state that he regularly 
attended the Unitarian chapels at Hackney, 
in Moorfields, in Essex-street, or Regent- 


+ A note in the Literary Gazette review of one of 
Rammohun Roy’s works, explains the distinction of 
his opinions from Unitarianism as follows: “ the 
Unitarians in England hold the proper humanity of 
Christ as one of their fundamental tenets; Rammo- 
hun Koy, on the contrary, maintains his pre-existence 
and super-angelic rank and dignity.” — Lit. Gaz. 
No. 750. 
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street ; and a short time previous to his death, his translation of the Veds ; and his vernacular 
he attended Dr. Lant Carpenter’s Unitarian tongue, the Bengali, owes to him a well. 


chapel, at Lewin’s-mead, Bristol. 

“In politics, Rammohun Roy was a re- 
publican. At Calcutta he seldom or ever 
visited the Government-house. Among 
Europeans he associated chiefly with the 
ultra-liberal In 1823, he wrote and 
printed a petition to his Majesty in Council 
against the Government measure against the 
Press at Calcutta. In 1820, on the breaking 
out of the Spanish, Neapolitan, and Sardinian 
Revolutions, Rammohun gave a public enter- 
tainment in honour of them. In England, 
his politics were less obtruded than in India, 
but still he never allowed an opportunity to 
pass of expressing his hearty approbation of 
all liberal institutions. The progress of the 
Reform Question kept him in a perfect fever 
of anxiety.”* 

Rammohnn Roy was charged with a mis- 

sion from the King of Delhi to enforce a 
claim against the Rast India Company, to 
the extent of half a million of money. He 
succeeded in the negotiation, and a few weeks 
previous to his death, the matter was brought 
to a termination by a compromise. As the 
arrangement now stands, 30,000/. a-year are 
added to the stipend of the fallen King of 
Delhi; and, as the reward of his services, 
Rammohun was to receive from the King, 
an annual sum of from 3,000/. to 4,000/. 
sterling, to be continued to his heirs for ever. 
Among other objects of his visit, were certain 
improvements in the internal administration 
of the government of India, particularly the 
introduction of juries in the judicial courts of 
Hindustan ; an improved system of collecting 
the revenue ; the abolition of the salt mono- 
poly and an internal trade with the East 
India Company and the natives——Upon all 
these subjects, he either published or pre- 
pared for the press various able papers or 
essays; but his most valuable political work 
is his Remarks on the Judicial and Revenue 
Systems of India, in the form of queries and 
replies, contained among the minutes of 
evidence laid before Parliament on the India 
Question. 

Mr. Arnot may be referred to in regard to 
the literary attainments of Rammohun: “ he 
was acquainted, more or less, with ten lan- 

s—Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Hindus- 
tani, Bengali, English, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and French. The two first he knew criti- 
cally, as a scholar; the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth, he spoke and wrote fluently ; in 
the eighth, perhaps, his studies or reading 
did not extend much beyond the originals of 
the Christian Scriptures ; and in the latter 
two his knowledge was apparently more li- 
mited. He has published works in Sanscrit, 
Arabie, Persian, Bengali, and English: his 
most useful labour, in regard to the first is 

* Correspondent of the Times, 





written Grammar, in the —s language.”* 
He also spoke and wrote the English lan- 
guage with considerable facility, correctness, 
and elegance. 

In private life, Rammohun Roy was dis- 
tinguished by social endearments of the most 
interesting character. Mr. Arnot describes 
him to have been “ affable in his manners, 
cheerful and instructive in conversation, and 
scrupulously attentive to the rules of society.” 
He was a quick and keen observer of cha- 
racter, and in the ordinary intercourse of life 
discreet and prudent; and about his whole 
demeanour there is stated to have been a 
charm of modesty and reverence that pro- 
duced the most agreeable effect on all who 
saw or conversed with him. He lived in 
genteel style, and kept a carriage; but he 
never altered his simple regimen. Since his 
arrival in England he had been, as it were, 
overwhelmed with those fashionable hospi- 
talities by which the reception of an enlight- 
ened foreigner in England is usually charac. 
terized. He studied the “sweet small cour- 
tesies” almost fastidiously: invitations pressed 
on him from all quarters, and Mr. Arnot says, 
“ he often sacrificed to etiquette both utility 
and personal comfort.” 

Of Rammohun’s reception in the best 
society, we find the following records in the 
Literary Gazette of last pie 4 

“ Among the persons in this country with 
whom he was most intimate, was Sir Alexander 
Johnston ; whose great general intelligence 
was not the less acceptable to him from being 
accompanied by a comprehensive and minute 
knowledge of India, and the having spent 
many valuable years in endeavouring to ame- 
liorate and improve that vast dominion. From 
that gentleman we have obtained some in- 

teresting particulars relative to the subject 
of this memoir. At his suggestion, the Rajah, 
had he lived, had determined to translate two 
English works into Sanscrit, Arabic, and Per- 
sian, for the use of his countrymen in India; 
the one is the Introductory Discourse to the 
Library of Useful Knowledge, written by the 
present Lord Chancellor; the other, the work 
upon the Elements of Logic, written by the 
present Archbishop of Dublin. The circum- 
stances connected with his determination to 
translate these works are strikingly indicative 
of his habits and way of thinking :—Sir Alex- 
ander, shortly after his arrival in London, took 
him one morning, with his lordship’s permis 
sion, to breakfast with the Chancellor. Ram- 
mohun was so much pleased with this inter 
view, that he immediately after asked Sir A. 
Johnstone if his lordship had written any 
work? Upon which Sir A. J. gave him his 
Introductory Discourse, which he immediately 
offered to translate, and to illustrate the trans 
lation with such drawings as would facilitate 
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the understanding of its’ contents to the na- 
tives of India. With respect to the other 
work, Sir Alexander having, in the course of 
his inquiries in the Asiatic Society into the 
state of education amongst the Hindus, took 
into consideration, with mohun Roy, the 
nature and the contents of all the elementary 
works upon different subjects, which are in 
use in their schools, stated to Rammohun, 
that from his experience of the Hindus deri- 
ved from his observation of them while dis- 
charging the duty of j en, he thought it 
would be of great rk or. oma to gash thoes, 
by some short and clear work upon logic, the 
mode of analyzing and classifying their ideas, 
and pg Smee even their understand- 
ing. As Rammohun entered perfectly into 
this opinion, and knew that Sir Alexander in- 
tended, had he remained in India, to have 
had a work of this class prepared for the use 
ofthe Hindus, it was agreed between them, 
after considering all the different works upon 
logic in English, that the Archbishop ‘of 
Dublin’s was the best to be translated; and 
Rammohun undertook to execute the task in 
a dialogue, taking the form of Cicero’s Tus- 
culan Questions for his model. He deter- 
mined to give it the title of a dialogue between 
a Brahman, who had come to England in 
search of knowledge, and an English arch- 
bishop, who had invented the surest mode of 
obtaining knowledge; and being very much 
delighted with the situation of Sir Alexander’s 
house at Twickenham, called York House, 
had fixed upon the walks in the grounds be- 
longing to that house as the locale where the 
dialogue is supposed to have taken place, 
there being a tradition that some of the essays 
of Lord Clarendon, to whom it belonged in 
the days of Charles II., had been composed 
in those walks. Another circumstance that 
made this locale a place of great interest to 
him, was its neighbourhood to the burying- 
place of Pope—the beauty of whose Essays 
upon Man was a frequent theme of praise by 
Rammohun, who had derived great pleasure 
from his perusal of these essays in verse, as 
he had done from the essays of Clarendon in 
prose. When Rammohun was about to go 
to France, he expressed to Sir Alexander 
Johnston a great desire to become acquainted 
with the king ;* and Sir Alexander accordingly 
wrote to Baron Atalan, his majesty’s aid-de- 
camp, upon the subject. The Baron, though 
too ill himself to go out at the period Ram- 
mohun reached Paris, lost no time in inform- 
ing his majesty of his arrival, and of the letter 
of introduction which he had brought to him. 
The king immediately, with the greatest 
kindness and condescension, invited him to 
dine with him on the day some of his minis- 
ters and many persons of distinction were 
present; and when Rammohun was leaving 
® His grand desire was to see a monarch whose 


early life had been passed like that of a common 
man, 
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the ‘palace, made him fix a day for dining 
alone with the royal family. Such attentions 
from such a quarter made a great impression 
upon the mind of Rammohun ; and he never 
mentioned the name of the King of France 
without expressing the highest respect for his 
talents and his domestic virtues.” 

From his first arrival in England, the health 
of Rammohun began to decline, from some 
accident during his passage from India. He 
was, however, in part, in good health in 1831 
and 1832; but since his return from France, 
in January of the present year, “ both body and 
mind seemed losing their tone and vigour.” 
A short time since he went on a visit to 
Stapylton Grove, near Bristol, where “he was 
first confined to his bed on the 17th ultimo, 
and never rose again from that to the 26th, 
when he died. For the last two or three 
days he appeared to have lost almost all con- 
sciousness and power of speech, and only exe 
pressed thanks for the services rendered to 
him.” Among those who attended him in 
his last moments were his Indian servants, 
one of whom, a Brahman, was distantly re- 
lated to him. He has left two sons in India, 
one thirty and the other fifteen years of age. 
Of his female relations, according to the cus- 
tom in the East, no cognizance is taken, and 
nothing is positively known. 

The person of Rammohun Roy may be in 
the recollection of many of our readers. He 
is well described in the Times, to have been 
“about six feet high, and large in proportion, 
but his person, though not wanting in appa- 
rent symmetry, was unwieldy and without 
activity. His features were large, manly, and 
fine, and such as are more frequently to be 
found in the paintings of the Italian masters 
than in the real condition of any nation.” 
His countenance was dark, with the sallow 
tinge of ill health; but the eye was full of 
Asiatic fire. His portrait and fac simile 
prefixed to thjs somewhat hasty outline of his 
life, have been copied from No. 750 of the 
Literary Gazette, the editor of which journal 
numbers himself among the acquaintance of 
the Rajah. 

It may be added that the name Rammohun, 
or Ram Mohun Roy, is in Sanscrit literally 
“the beloved of Rama, royally descended.” 
His title of Rajah was formally bestowed by 
the King of Delhi, shortly before he entered 
upon his mission; and by the universal ad- 
mission of all India, the Mogul is the only 
power that can bestow such a title. This is 
a matter of no great moment, for the title of 
Rajah is now more common in India than 
Baron in Germany, or Count in Old France. 

Rammohun Roy is said to have often ex- 
pressed a wish that the following maxim from 
Sadi should be inscribed on his tomb :— 

“ The true way of serving God is to do good to man” . 


—a truth which influenced his wisdom- 
tempered life. ip 
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BREVITIES. 


There is this wide difference between love 
and friendship: the one is blind to a fault, 
the other points out an error and corrects it. 

In exposing the vice of others, many think 
by the attraction to conceal their own de- 
formity. 

It is better to acknowledge the timely 
assistance of humanity, than to sink beneath 
an intensity of obligation by being more 
proud than we are grateful. 

It is more advisable to imitate perfection 
than originate a subordinate duty. 

There is always an indefinite charm at- 
tached to an object, the attainment of which 
we consider indispensable to complete our 
felicity. Obtain it, and the illusion vanishes. 

Vanity is the result and only comfort of a 
weak mind.—There is something soothing in 
every condition, however degenerated. 

Those who make fortunes seldom spend 
them. 


It is useless to look forward to future 
Prosperity, if the present be not occupied 
towards laying the foundation of it. Many 
cling to a distant hope and reject a progres- 
sive certainty. 

The greatest gluttons are those who feed 
upon slander. 

When society begins to profit by a man’s 
misfortunes, his difficulties rarely terminate. 


Fear is the universal offspring of uncer- 
tainty. 

That man who has passed through life 
without enemies could not have had a cha- 
racter worth depreciating. . 

Wycombe. W. H. 


THE ODES OF HAFIZ. 
Hariz is to Persia what Anacreon was to 
Greece, Burns is to Scotland, or Tom Moore 
to Ireland. Allusions to the odes of Hafiz, 
form such frequent topics of conversation in 
society in Persia, that a want of acquaintance 
with such an author would reflect quite as 
much discredit upon a Persian gentleman, as 
ignorance of Shakspeare or Pope, would upon 
a person of corresponding rank in England. 
An idolatrous Mussulman asserts, that the 
poesy of Hafiz derived its innate grace from 
having been bathed in the waters of life; and 
that it equalled the virgins of Paradise in 
beauty. e series of gazels, or odes, of 
which the one appended is a free translation, 
(in which the spirit and mysticism of the 
Persian original has been as well preserved, 
as its English garb would permit,) are 
thrown into an artful arrangement, showing 
the progressive operation of love, the passion 
chiefly described, with which this one, rela- 
ting to the vernal season, may be supposed 
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to have some collateral connexion, from the 
influence of climate, and the festivities so 
prevalent throughout the East, at the period 
of Nahuz. 

These odes bear a strong allusion to the 
metaphysical theology of the Mussulmans, 
“ Hafiz,” said Khan Taib, “ has the singular 
good fortune of being praised alike by saints 
and sinners. His odes are sung by the young 
and joyous, who by taking him in the literal 
sense find nothing but an excitement to pass 
the spring of life in the enjoyment of the 
world’s luxuries; while the contemplative 
sage, considering the poet as a religious en- 
thusiast, attaches a mystical meaning to every 
line, and repeats his odes as he would an 
orison.” By wine, which is sung of in the 
following gazel, they give forth that Hafiz 
means devotion; and the breeze, an illapse 
of grace, whilst the perfume, typifies the hope 
of divine grace ; and so on they construct the 
mystical vocabulary of their favourite poet. 

Hafiz, they record, to substantiate this, gave 

ublic lectures on Mohammedan theology. 
The truth is, the orthodox Mussulman attaches 
this meaning, as the poet’s praise of wine is. 
too special for the peculiar tenets of the fol- 
lowers of the prophet ;—wine being strictly 
prohibited to be used by the Koran. It is 
recorded that a dispute arose as to whether the 
character of his works did not exclude the poet 
of Shiraz from religious burial. The volume 
of odes was produced, and it was opened by 
a person whose eyes were bound ; seven pages 
were counted back, when the heaven-directed 
finger pointed to one of his inspired stanzas : 
Withdraw not your steps from the ubsequies of 


Though a in sin he will rise into Paradise. 
The admirers of the poet shouted with de- 
light, and those who had doubted, joined in 
carrying his remains to a shrine near Thoraz, 
where from that day to this, his tomb is vi- 
sited by pilgrims of all classes and all ages; 
and where a splendid copy of his works is 
chained to his tomb. 

The “ Anacreon” of Iran lived at Shiraz 
also; it is the capital of the province of 
Persia Proper, and called Darool Jim, or seat 
of learning ; its inhabitants are distinguished 
by their learning, and the fragrance and 
abundance of its roses are only equalled by 
the beauty of its women, and the melodious 
chants of its nightingales. The following 
epitaph is on his tomb :— 

In the year seven hundred and ninety-one 

A world of excellence and genius departed to the 
residence of mercy. 

The incomparable second Sadi, Mohammed Hafiz, 

Quitte’d this perishable region, and went to the 

rden of Paradise ; 

Khojeh Kafiz was the lamp of the learned ; 

A luminary was he of a brilliant lustre, 

As Mosella was his chosen residence, 

Search in Mosella for the time of his decease. } 

He is called, in all countries, the divine 
Hafiz ; and there is assuredly an outpouring 
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in his strains, like the flow of inspiration, 


-fervent and devout. His is the very idolatry 


of love; take for example a portion of one of 
his odes, where he offers as an unworthy 


‘oblation, the capitals of Ghengis and Taimur, 


in exchange for the mole on the cheek of his 


‘mistress :-— 


Pair maid of Shiraz! wouldst thou take 
My heart, and love it for my sake : 

For that dark mole my thoughts now trace, 
On that sweet cheek, of that dear face ; 

I would Bokharra, as I live, 

And Samarcand too, freely give ! 


GazeEx 1, 


Rendered by H. E. Innes, Esq. Lecturer on Poetry and 
Belles Lettres. 


See! see! the laughing morn advances ; 

O’er the jocund mead, 
‘His careering steed— 

Wreathed and pressing the rose bed prances ; 
Oh! the morning wine, 

Divine, oh! divine,— 

Friends of my soul, the wine fill up, 
Till red as life’s blood is the stream in your cup. 
‘The trickling dew on that tulip’s cheek, 

The tears of the morn, 

For the young day born,— 

“Wept at its birth by its mother meek, 

We'll mingle with wine 

All divine, divine ! 

Fetch in, and the rosy wine fill up, 

Till the foam of its pride drowns the red, red cup. 
A current of Paradise fans the soul, 

On the pinions borne, 

.Of the dancing morn ; 

Let acurrent of Shiraz quickly roll, 

It will cool the lip, 

Soul and sense will sip 

Of a stream of joy,—then the wine fill up, 

That the sense may rejoice in the soul of the cup. 
Like a queen on her emerald throne, 

The rose in the bower 

At this bright oa hour, 

Like a virgin looks, blushing alone. 

Vake, keeper, awake ! 

Fill the cup for its sake :— 

‘And let the rich bloom of its beauty resign, 

Its deep tiut, to the glow of the bright ruby wine. 


And to press to the worship of all that’s divine, 

Wake! and hail the green spring, the glad morning, 
and wine ! 

‘Thou willow-bound brow look not sad now, 

*Tis the season of love, 

Enjoined from above,— 

Fill the cup to the brim and look glad now ; 

Nor thus coldly sip— 

But drink from her lip, 

Tis a joy-giving streamlet more precious in price, 

Than which laves the fair daughters of bright 
Paradise. 


The above, it will be observed, is a very 
free translation. In the cold, linguist-like 
versification of Sir William Jones, all the fire 
and mystical beauty of the peet is lost. Com- 
parison will illustrate this:—take the first 
stanza or two ;— 

1, The dawn advances, veiled with roses ; 


Bring the morning draught, my friends, the 
morning draught. 


2 aay drop trickles over the cheek of the 
ulip ; 

aa the wine, my dear companions, bring the 
ine, 


But this is getting critical; we will shortl 
present another of these “ orient gems,” whic 
like many other works of genius are more 
talked about than known. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ADMIRAL 
BYNG, AND LORD CHATHAM. 
BY A NONAGENARIAN. 
(To the Editor.) 

Dorine a recent visit at the village of Hayes, 
near Bromley, in Kent, I was snttoduced | to 
an old man of the name of John Mumford, 
who is living at the advanced age of ninety- 
one, in a small cottage, which he has occu- 
pied for the last fifty-seven years on Hayes 
Common. f 

The particulars of Mumford’s life are worthy 
of notice. In 1756, when quite a youth, being 
in the employ of Mr. Brough, Marshal of the 
Admiralty, he accompanied him to Green- 
wich, where Admiral Byng was then confined 
on the charge of a defect of duty. Mumford 
having much leisure time, devoted it to 
the service of the admiral, whose valet taking 
advantage of his master’s confinement, at- 
tended more to his own pleasures than to his 
services. Mumford became a great favourite 
of the admirai, and was constantly with him 
till his execution, which took place at Ports- 
mouth, in 1757. He used to carry him his 
dressing-gown and slippers every morning ; 
and whenever Byng wanted anything, he al- 
ways called for the “ Marshal’s boy.” He 
well remembers the excited state of the coun- 
try at that time against the admiral, and re- 
peated over to me some of the ballads and 
doggerel rhymes, composed in ridicule and 
censure of Byng. He was t during 
the whole of the trial, and when sentence of 
death was pronounced, Mumford says he 
looked up into the admiral’s face, and did 
not perceive in it the slightest change of 
countenance or colour. He was in the train 
at the execution; and what is perhaps the 
most singular incident in his life, he laid 
down the cushion for the admiral to kneel 
on, when shot. John mentions the circum. 
stance of I not wishing to have his 
eyes blindfolded, and says he came forward 
“ as bold as a lion:” this agrees with the ac- 
count given by historians, and shows any- 
thing but cowardice on the part of Byng. 
“ After the murder (for so John terms it,) 
I went,” said he, “among others and stroked 
down the body; and it required the efforts of 
the steward and cook to stop my blubbering, 
for I was mortation sorry for him, poor man !” 
Mumford retains a strong remembrance of 
the admiral’s person; he describes him as a 
fine, tall, hale man, rather inclined to corpu- 
lence, and much troubled with the gout. He 
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wore a a wig, and was’ full of 
urbanity pe ny ene. Mumford says 
he left him six-and-thirty shillings, wrapped 
up in paper, as a reward for his trouble. If 
I were to mention all the trifling, though 
amusing, anecdotes which he related to me. 
concerning Admiral Byng, I fear I should 
encroach too much on your pages; I will, 
therefore, relate as concisely as possible, the 
remaining circumstances of Mumford’s life. 

When John arrived at manhood, he lived 
as coachman to the great Lord Chatham: he 
says, that his lordship was very partial to 
riding about the country near his seat (Pitt 
Place,) on a little pony, and taking up and 
replanting trees; he was a tall, gouty man, 
and generally wore a great coat; he had a 
particular dislike to be gazed at, and when he 
saw any person approach, would often turn 
down the first lane, or by-way, which pre- 
sented itself. I asked John if he remembered 
William Pitt, the great statesman ; he replied, 
* as well as if I had only seen him yesterday ;” 
and that when he, and the present Lord 
Chatham, and another brother, (who died 
when young,) were lads, they were very fond 
of frequenting the stables, while he was at 
work, and entering into conversation with him 
concerning horses. 

Mumford retains all his faculties, and sees, 
hears, and talks wonderfully, for a man of his 
advanced years; he says, “ he can’t think 
what it is, but he has felt rather weakish 
about the legs of late’—however, this does 
not prevent him from walking on the common 
regularly every day, and cutting furze and 
turf for his fire. He has had nine children, 
all of whom he has survived except one ; his 
wife lived to the age of ninety. He is re- 
markably sensible for an uneducated man, 
and possesses a fund of entertaining conver- 
sation; and his sentiments are replete with 
simplicity and unaffected goodness. He is 
supplied with a hot dinner every day by a 
charitable lady in the neighbourhood, for 
which he expresses himself extremely grate- 
ful; this, together with the little money he 
has saved, serves to render the remainder of a 
life of hard labour and industry, comfortable 
and happy. When I called to see him in his 
cottage, he was seated in an easy chair, 
talking to a favourite cat, and I was so much 
pleased with his venerable appearance, that I 
made a sketch of him as he sat, with the re- 
semblance of which he was highly delighted. 
Mumford was born at Hayes, in 1742: since 
my first introduction to him, I have made 
him a present of a print of Admiral Byng. 

E. M. W. 


MILTON’S SONNET ON THE VAU- 
DOIS, (WALDENSES). 

In 1655, the Duke of Savoy determined to 

compel his reformed subjects in the valleys of 

Piedmont to embrace popery, or quit their 
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country. 


es escaped, fled into the ~~ Bae from 
whence t! sent ts into land to 
Cromwell for relief. ‘Fe instantly commanded 
a general fast for his unoffending people, to 
show this monster the horror in which he 
held his conduct, and promoted a national 
contribution, in which near forty thousand 
pounds were soon collected. As might be 
expected, the prosecution was suspended, the 
duke recalled his army, and the surviving 
inhabitants of the Piedmontese valleys were 
reinstated in their cottages, and the peaceable 
exercise of their religion. 

Sir William Moreland, Cromwell’s agent 
for the valleys of Piedmont, at Geneva, pub- 
lished a minute account of this unparalleled 
scene of religious butchery, under the title of 
the “ History of the Valleys of Piedmont, 
Lond. 1658,” with numerous cués, in folio— 
a most judicious measure. We shall adda 
very few explanatory notes to the sublime 
sonnet of our indignant bard, himself Crom- 
well’s Latin secretary at this period. 

ON THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEMONT. 
“ AvENgE, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints whose bones 

Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mouutains cold ; 

Ev'n them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones, 
Forget not: in me | book record their groans 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 

Slain by the bloody Piemontese that roll'd 

Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and the: 9 

To Heav'n. Their martyr’d blood and ashes saw 

O’er all th’ Italian fields, where still doeth sway 
The tripl tyrant ; that from these may now 

A hundred fol, who having learn’d thy way, 
~ Daily may fly the Babylonian woe.” 

3. Milton states that exact fact ; they have 
manuscripts against both antichrist and pur- 
gatory as early as }120. 

7, 8. This horrible picture is thus related 
by Sir W. Moreland, in his book:—“ A mother 
was hurled down a mighty rock, with a little 
infant in her arms; and three days after was 
found dead with the little child alive, but 
fast clasped between the arms of the dead 
mother which were cold and stiff, insomuch 
that those who found them had much ado to 
get the young out.”—>p. 263. Cc. Ss. 


Che Topographer. 


IPSWICH. 
Irswicu, the capital of the county of Suffolk, 
derives its name from its situation, at the 
confluence of the rivers Gipping and the 
Orwell. It appears to have been a town of 
some consequence during the Anglo-Saxon 
dynasty, as it was strongly fortified against 
the Danes, who twice broke down the works, 
and, according to their merciless custom, pil- 
laged the place. The fortifications were re- 
paired in the reign of King John, and their 








All who remained and refused to 
be converted, with their wives and children, 
suffered a most barbarous massacre. Thos 
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(The Market Cross and Town-Hall, Ipswich.) 


subsequent decadence has been effected by 
the slow bui sure effects of devastating time. 
The town had formerly four gates, called from 
their situation, after the four points of the 
compass, and from them were named the four 
leets, or wards, into which the place was di- 
vided. A fifth gate also stood on the banks 
of the Orwell, at the spot where once was a 
ford across the river. Not a vestige of these 
gates remains, and the rampart is nearly level 
with the ground; nor is there a fragment of 
the castle, (common to all fortified towns,) to 
prove its site or define its character; all that 
is known concerning it is, that it was de- 
stroyed by Henry II., about the year 1176. 

e privileges of the Corporation, (which, 
at this moment, it may be interesting to 
enumerate,) are very extensive, and were 

ted in charters by succeeding monarchs. 

e town has sent two members to parliament 
since 25 Henry VI.; who are elected by the 
burgesses at large. The principal officers in 
the corporation at present are, two bailiffs, a 
high steward, and a recorder; twelve port- 
men, of whom four are justices of the peace ; 
a town clerk; twenty-four chief constables, 
two of whom are coroners, and the twelve 
seniors are headboroughs ; a treasurer; and 
two chamberlains to collect the revenues of 
the town. The corporation has also ten livery 
servants, viz. four sergeants-at-mace, two 
beadles, a common crier, a water-bailiff, a 
gaoler, and a bridewell-keeper. 

Time, and the injudicious hand of modern 
innovation, have spared but few relics of an- 
cient Ipswich. All that remain are, 
Town-hall and the gateway of the college, 
built by Wolsey, as a nursery for his great 
college at Oxford, and a splendid bequest to 


his native town, Ipswich ;* a small part of 
the church of the Grey Friars Monastery may 
also be included in the vestiges of the old 
town. 

The beautiful structure represented in the 
above Cut was one of the most interestin; 
ornaments of Ipswich; but it was removed, 
on what plea we know not, early in the year 
1812. Its appropriation as a market cross 
is denoted by the figure of Justice, which 
surmounts the cupola roof. It was an octagon, 
27 feet in diameter, and about 50 feet in 
height, to the top of the figure. The annexed 
view shows the east side of the cross, and to 
the left, the north front of the Town-hall. 
At what time these structures were erected is 
uncertain. The latter, before it was used as 
a guildhall, was the parochial church of St. 
Mildred; and it appears to have continued 
so for nearly 200 years. In 1199, it was ap- 
propriated to the priory of St. Peter’s. Under 
the building are three rooms, which are now 
let as warehouses; adjoining the hall is 
a spacious council-chamber, and beneath it 
are the appropriate appendages of spacious 
kitchens. 

The reader may probably think the irregu- 
larity of the Town-hall redeemed by its anti- 
quity. Some years since a piece of the 
plaster-work in the middle of the front, near 
the top, fell down, and discovered a stone, on 
which could be discerned the arms of England 
and France quartered. A board hes bom 
placed over this representation, with a fae 
simile of the arms painted upon it, at the 
private expense of Henry Seekamp, Esq., one 
of the portmen. Had Ipswich, from time to 

® For an Engraving of this Gat 
volume of the Mirror. Kientiae 
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time, but possessed one such zealous officer 
as this gentleman, its appearance would at 
the present moment be more attractive to the 
antiquarian. 


POMPEI. 


Art Pompeii a discovery was made on the 
10th of October, 1831, of a picture in mosaic, 
of greater value and interest than any that 
had preceded it. It was found in the Tricli- 
nium ed house said to belong to cag $ 
it is al eighteen feet high, by nine feet 
in width, and of exquisite — 
subject is the battle of Sarpedon, from the 
Tliad, the figures being half the natural size. 
Time has injured some parts of this precious 
relic, which, however, is still the chef d’ouvre 
of Pompeii, as to the expression of the 
figures, the perfection of the drawing, and, 
what is more rare in a marble picture, the 
finish of the execution. Since the discov 
of this mosaic, four rooms and a kitchen have 
been opened, where a considerable number of 
bronze vases and iron utensils were found. 
These are very interesting, as they tend to ac- 
quaint us with the domestic customs of the 
ancients. One of the chambers was filled 
with amphore, some of which are of a new 
and hitherto unknown form; they in general 
bear a Greek and Latin inscription, written 
in black. Several contained dried wine, 
which, liquefied with water, still retains its 
flavour. W.G.C. 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY AT LOCHLEVEN. 


In August, 1831, were discovered in the bed 
of Lochleven, on the south side of the castle, 
and about two hundred yards from the tower, 
a number of balls of freestone, varying slight- 
ly in size, but averaging about twenty-four 
inches in circumference, and fifteen pounds 
weight. From their peculiar shape and ap- 
pearance, together with the circumstance that 
nothing of a similar description can be found 
in that quarter, it has been infered, with a 
considerable degree of probability, that they 
must be the identical balls that were dis- 
charged upon the memorable occasion when 
the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, effected 
her escape. There are sixteen of them, and 
the direction in which they lay is precisely 
the spot where they would have been lodged, 
had the alarm been instantly given, and the 
firing taken place as soon as the sentries on 
the top of the tower could have commanded a 
view of the boat ; supposing (as, indeed, there 
can be little doubt), that Mary, having found 
egress through a south window, which over- 
looks the lake, and not as has been most 
commonly maintanied through the castle gate ; 
the course which her youthful pilot had taken, 
lay to the south of the island, and between 


the latter and the small islet called the Reed 
FERNANDO. 


Bower. 
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AnecVote Gallery. 


MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


Grerry, the celebrated musical composer, 
who died a few years since at Paris, gives 
the following account in some memoirs which 
he has left of himself, of his first and last 
interview with Rousseau: “I was at the 
representation of the Fausse Magie, when 
some one said to me, ‘ there comes Rousseau!’ 
I flew to meet him. ‘ How glad I am to 
see you,” said he, ‘ it is long since I ima. 
gined my heart to be inaccessible to the 
tender impressions which your music revives 
in it. I wish to become acquainted with 
you; or rather, I know you sufficiently by 
your works, and I am desirous of being your 
friend!’ ‘0, sir, my fairest reward is that 
of pleasing you by my talents.’ ‘Are you 
married ?? ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Is your wife, as I have 
been told, a woman of genius?’ ‘No.’ ‘1 
thought not.’. ‘ She is the daughter of an 
artist, who never speaks but as she feels: 
nature is her guide.’. ‘ I thought as much; 
I am fond of artists; they are the children 
of nature. I should like to become acquaint- 
ed with your wife. I shall call to see her 
very often” We continued together the 
whole of the performance, during which he 
pressed my hand twice or thrice, and we 
went out together. Little did I think that it 
was the last as well as the first time I should 
see him. In the Rue Francaise, the pave- 
ment was broken up, and the stones thrown 
up into a heap. Rousseau seemed not to 
perceive them. I laid hold of his arm and 
said, ‘ Take care, M. Rousseau.’ He drew 
back furiously with the words, ‘ Let me use 
my own faculties!’ I was thunderstruck. 
The coaches parted us; he took his way, aud 
I mine, and we never afterwards spoke to one 


another.” 


Hanover, though of a very robust and un- 
couth external appearance, yet had such a 
temarkable irritability of nerves, that he 
could not bear to hear the tuning of instru- 
ments, and therefore this was always done 
before Handel arrived —A musical wag who 
knew how to extract some mirth from his 
irascibility of temper, stole into the orchestra 
one night when the Prince of Wales was to 
be present at the performance of a new ora- 
torio, and untuned all the instruments, some 
half a note, others a whole note, lower than 
the organ. As soon as the prince arrived, 
Handel gave the signal of beginning con- 
spirito; but such was the horrible discord, 
that the enraged musician started up from 
his seat, and having overturned a double 
bass which stood in his way, he seized a 
kettle-drum, which he threw with such vio- 
lence at the head of the leader of the band, 
that he lost his full-bottomed wig by the 
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effort; without waiting to replace it, he ad- 
vanced, bare-headed, to the front of the 


orchestra, breathing ce, but so much 
choked with on, that utterance was 
denied him. In this ridiculous attitude he 


stood staring and stamping for some minutes, 
amidst a convulsion of laughter; nor could 
he be prevailed on to resume his seat, ea 
the prince went personally to appease his 
wrath, which he with great difficulty accom- 
plished. W. G. C. 





Che Public Journals. 


JACOB FAITHFUL 
(Continued from page 172.) 

Ir was broad daylight when I awoke from 
my state of bodily and mental imbecility. 
For some time I could not recall to my mind 
all that had happened; the weight which 
pressed upon my feelings told me that it was 
etien. dreadful. "At length, the cabin 
hatch still open, caught my eye; I recalled 
all the horrors of the preceding evening, and 
recollected that I was left alone in the lighter. 
I got up and stood upon my feet in mute 
despair. I looked around me—the mist of 
the morning was hanging over the river, and 
the objects on shore were with difficulty to 
be distinguished. I was chilled from lying 
all night in the heavy dew, and perhaps still 
more from previous and extraordinary excite- 
ment. Venture to go down into the cabin I 
dare not. I had an indescribable awe, a 
degree of horror at what I had seen, that 
made it impossible; still I was unsutisfied, 
and would have given worlds, if I had had 
them, to explain the wo 4 I turned my 

from the cabin hatch to the water, 
on ht of my father, and then for more 
than half an hour watched the tide as it ran 
up, my mind in a state of vacancy. As the 
sun rose, the mist gradually cleared away ; 
trees, houses, and green fields, other barges 
coming up with the tide, boats passing and 
repassing, the barking of dogs, the smoke 
issuing trom the various chimneys, all broke 
upon me by degrees; and I was recalled to 
the sense that I was in a busy world, and 
had my own task to perform. The last 
words of my father—and his injunctions had 
ever been a law to me—were, “ Mind, Jacob, 
we must be up at the wharf early to-morrow 
morning.” I prepared to obey him. Pur- 
chase he anchor I could not; I therefore 
slipped the cable, lashing a broken sweep to 
the end of it, as a buoy rope, and once more 
the lighter was at the mercy of the stream, 
guided by a boy of eleven years old. In about 
two hours I was within a hundred yards of 
the wharf, and well in-shore. I hailed for 
assistance, and two men who were on board 
of the lighters moored at the wharf, pushed 
off in a skiff to know what it was that I 
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wanted. I told them that I was alone in the 
lighter, without anchor or a cable, and re- 
quested them to secure her. They came on 
board, and in a few minutes the lighter was 
secured alongside of the others. As soon as 
the lashings were , they interrogated 
me as to what had happened, but although 
the fulfilling of my father’s last injunctions 
had borne up my spirits, now that they were 
obeyed, a re-action took place. I could not 
— them ; I ais myself down on the 

eck in a paroxysm of grief, and cried as if 
my heart would break. es: 

The men, who were astonished not only 
at my conduct, but at finding me alone in 
the lighter, went on shore to the clerk, and 
stated the circumstances. He returned with 
them, and would have interrogated me, but 
my Lage ag was not yet over, and my re- 
pes broken by my sobs, were unintelligible. 

clerk and the two men went down into 
the cabin, returned hastily, and quitted the 
lighter. In about a quarter of an hour I was 
sent for, and conducted to the house of the 
ees first time in my life that I 

ever put my fvot on ¢erra firma. I was 
led into the parlour, where I found the pro- 
prietor at breakfast with his wife and his 
daughter, a little girl nine years old. By this 
time I had recovered myself, and on being 
interrogated, told my story clearly and suc- 
cinctly, while the big tears coursed each 
other down my dirty face. 

“ How strange and how horrible!” said 
the lady to her husband, “ I cannot under- 
stand it even now.” 

“ Nor can 1; but still it is true, from what 
Johnson, the clerk, has witnessed.” 

In the meantime my eyes were directed to 
every part of the room, which appeared to my 
ignorance as a golconda of wealth and luxury. 

here were few things which I had seen be- 
fore, but I hadan innate idea that they were of 
value. The silver tea-pot, the hissing um, 
the spoons, the pictures in their frames, every 
article of furniture, caught my wondering 
eye, and for a short time I had forgotten my 
father and my mother; but I was recalled 
from my musing speculations by the pro- 
prietor inquiring how far I had brought the 
lighter without assistance. 

“‘ Have you any friends, my poor boy ?” 
inquired the lady. 

“ No.” 

“ What! no relations on shore ?” 

“ I never was ou shore before in my life.’’ 

“ Do you know that you are a destitute 
orphan ?” 

“ What’s that 2” 

“ That you have no father or mother,” 
said the little girl. 

“ Well,” replied I, in my father’s words, 
having no answer more appropriate, “ it’s no 
use crying ; what’s done can’t be helped,” 

“ But what do you intend to do now ?” 
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inquired the proprietor, looking hard at me 
after my previous answer. 

“ Don’t know, I’m sure. Take it coolly,” 
replied I, whimpering. 

“ What a very odd child,” observed the 
lady. “Is he aware of the extent of his 
misfortunes ?” 

“ Better luck next time, missus,’’ replied I, 
wiping my eyes with the back of my hand. 

< What strange answers from a child who 
has shown so much feeling,” observed the 
proprietor to his wife. “ What is your 
name ?” 


“ Jacob Faithful.” 

“ Can you write or read ?” 

“ No,” replied I, again using my father’s 
words. “ No, I can’t, I wish I could.” 

“ Very well, my poor boy, we'll see what's 
to be done,” said the proprietor. 

“ I know what’s to be done,” rejoined I, 
* you must send a couple of hands to get the 
anchor and cable afore they cut the buoy 
adrift.” 

“ You are right, my lad, that must be 
done immediately,” said the proprietor; “but 
now you had better go down with Sarah into 
the kitchen, cook will take care of you. Sarah, 
my love, take him down to cook.” 

The little girl beckoned me to follow her. 
I was freee. ie! at the length and variety of 
the companion ladders, for such I considered 
the stairs, and was at last landed below, 
when little Sarah, giving cook the injunction 
to take care of me, again tripped lightly up 
to her mother. 

I found the signification of “ take care of 
any one,” very different on shore from what 
it was on the river, where taking care of you 
means og Sa of your way, and giving 
you a wide berth, and I found the shore- 
reading much more agreeable. Cook did 
take care of me: she was a kind-hearted, fat 
woman, who melted at a tale of woe, although 
the fire made no impression on her. I not 
only beheld, but I devoured such things as 
never before entered into my mouth or my 
imagination. Grief had not taken away my 
appetite. I stopped occasionally to cry a 
little, wiped my eyes, and sat down again. 
It was more than two hours before I laid 
down my knife, and not until strong symp- 
toms of suffocation played round the regions 
of my trachea, did I cry out, “ hold, enough.” 
Somebody has made an epigram about the 
vast ideas which a miser’s horse must have 
had of corn. I doubt, if such ideas were 
existent, whether they were at all equal to 
my astonishment at a leg of mutton. I had 


never seen such a piece of meat before, and 
wondered if it were fresh or otherwise. After 
such reflections I naturally felt inclined to 
sleep; in a few minutes I was snoring upon 
two chairs, cook having covered me up with 
her apron to keep away the flies. Thus was 
I fairly embarked upon an element new to 
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me, my mother earth ; and it may be just as 
well to examine now into the capital I pos- 
sessed for my uovel enterprise. In person I 
was well looking, I was well made, strong, 
and active. Of my habiliments the less said 
the better; I had a pair of trousers with no 
seat to them, but this defect when oo u 
was hid by my jacket, composed of an o 
waistcoat of = father’s, which reached down 
as low as the morning frocks worn in those 
days. A shirt of coarse duck, and a fur cap, 
which was as rough and ra as if it had 
been the hide of a cat pulled to pieces by 
dogs, completed my attire. Shoes and stock- 
ings I had none; these supernumerary ap- 
pendages had never confined the action of 
my feet. My mental acquisitions were not 
much more valuable—they consisted of a 
tolerable knowledge of the depth of water, 
names of points and reaches, in the river 
Thames, all of which was not very available 
on dry land, of a few hieroglyphics of my 
father’s, which, as the crier says, sometimes 
winding up his oration, were of ‘ no use to 
nobody but the owner.” Add to the above, 
the three favourite maxims of my taciturn 
father, which were indelibly imprinted upon 
my memory, and you have the whole inven- 
tory of my stock in trade. These three 
maxims were, I may say, incorporated into 
my very system, so continually had they been 
quoted to me during my life; and before I 
went to sleep that night, they were again 
conned over. “ What’s done, can’t be helped,” 
consoled me for the mishaps of my life; 
“ Better luck next time,” made me look for- 
ward with hope; and, “ Take it coolly,” was 
a subject of deep reflection, until I fell into a 
deep sleep, for 1 had sufficient penetration to 
observe, that my father had lost his life by 
not adhering to his own principles; and 
this perception only rendered my belief in 
the infallibility of these maxims to be even 
more stedfast. How they acted upon my 
future life, will eventually be shown to the 
reader. 

I have stated what was my father’s legacy, 
and the reader will suppose that from the 
maternal side, theacquisition was nil. Direct 
such was the case, but indirectly she prov 
a very good mother to me, and that was by 
the very extraordinary way in which she 
had quitted the world. Had she met with a 
common death, she would have been worth 
nothing. Burke himself would not have 
been able to dispose of her, but dying as she 
did, her ashes were the source of wealth. The 
bed, with her remains lying in the centre, 
even the curtains of the bed, were all brought 
on shore, and locked up in an outhouse. The 
coroner came down-in a postchaise and four, 
charged to the county; the jury was empa- 
nelled, my evidence was taken, surgeons and 
apothecaries attended from far and near to 
give their opinions, and after much exami- 
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nation, much arguing, and much di 

ment, the verdict was brought in that she 
died by the “ Visitation of God.” As this, 
in other phraseology, implies, that “ God 
only knows how she died,” it was agreed to 
nem. con., and gave universal satisfaction. 
But the extraordinary circumstance was 
sptead every where, with all due amplifica- 
tions, and thousands flocked to the whariin- 
ger’s yard to witness the effects of sponta- 
neous combustion. The proprietor immediately 
perceived that he could avail himself of the 
public curiosity to my advantage. A plate, 
with some silver and gold, was placed at the 
foot of my poor mother’s flock mattrass, with, 
“ For the benefit of the orphan,” in capital 
text, placarded above it; and many were the 
shillings, half-crowns, and even larger sums 
which were dropped into it by the spectators, 
who shuddered as they turned away fiom this 
awful specimen of the effects of habitual 
intoxication. For many days did the exhi- 
bition continue, during which time I was 
domiciliated with cook, who employed me in 
scouring her saucepans, and any other employ- 
ment in which my slender services might be 
useful, little thinking at the time that my 
poor mother was holding her levee for m 
advantage. On the eleventh day the exhi- 
bition was closed, and I was summoned up 
stairs by the proprietor, whom I found in 
company with a little gentleman in black. 
This was a surgeon, who had offered a sum 
of money for my mother’s remains, bed and 
curtains, in a lot. The proprietor was willing 
to get rid of them in so advantageous a man- 
ner, but did not conceive that he was justified 
in taking this step, although for my benefit, 
without first consulting me, as heir-at-law. 

« Jacob,” said he, “ this gentleman offers 
20/., which is a great deal of money, for the 
ashes of your poor mother. Have you any 
objection to let him have them ?” 

“ What do you want ’em for?” inquired I. 
' “J wish to keep them, and take great 
care of them,” answered he. 

“ Well,” replied I, after a little consi- 
deration, “ if you'll take care of the old 
woman, you may have her ”—and the bar- 

in was concluded. Singular that the first 

in ever made in my life should be that 
of selling my own mother. The proceeds of 
the exhibition and sale amounted to 47/, 
odd, which the worthy proprietor of the 
lighter, after deducting for a suit of clothes, 
laid up for my use. Thus ends the history 
of my mother’s remains, which proved more 
valuable to me than ever she did when living. 
In her career she somewhat reversed the case 
ot Semele, who was first visited in a shower 
of gold, and eventually perished in the fiery 
embraces of the god; whereas my poor 
mother perished first by the same element, 
and the shower of gold descended to her only 
son, But this is easily explained. Semele 


was very lovely and did not drink gin—m 
mother was her complete pre > oa ’ 
Metropolitan. 





THE WRECKED CONVICT SHIP. 
Sue drives—she drives—loud the vex’d waters roar, 
And leap in foam tow’rds the rock-bound shore, 
Seeming with loud and mocking mirth to urge, 
Amid the madness of the boiling surge, 
The gallant ship, which bears a freight of crime 
To turn to virtue, in a distant clime. 
She drives—she drives—another long, wild sea ! 
She strikes the sands !—A shriek of agony, 
Frightful and shrill, aud feminine, is borne 
Along the blast, as from the deep uptorn ! 
France heard that stifled cry ; and some there were 
Among her sons, who bade the wreck’d despair ; 
Base, form-cramp’d souls. But, brave Henin, thou 
Dash’dst the salt spray from thine heroic brow, 
As, with thy sturdy arms, through that fierce wave 
Thou swamst, unaided and alone, to save 
Those, who would not, and those who might not, be 
Pluck’d from the wrath of that insatiate sea. 
His warning voice was heard; yet folly, pride, 
Or fear prevail’d; and, as he left the side 
Of the doom’d ship, the cry of children, pent 
Tn her dark hold, his manly bosom rent ; 
Once more he turn’d; the wav’ring chief once more 
His aid refus'd ;—he wept, and made for shore. 

Joy to thee, Henin! honour to thy name ! 
Should unite, or war's wild inflame, 
Our t nations ; hear our sacred vow, 

“ To every Briton thou’rt a brother now.” 

Turn we to where grim Death, his altar plac’d 
On the wreck’d ship amid the wat’ry waste, 
Stands by exulting. A whole hecatomb 
Of victims wait him, and the priests who doom 
Alike are doom’d. Alike to him must fall 
The bound and free ; he grius, assur’d of all! 
Though safety beck from th’ adjacent shore, 
And shouts of welcome rise, no more—no more 
Shall those light feet imprint the verdant sod— 
Never those beauteous forms kneel to their God 
On Australasia’s hearths, or life renew 
With sweet repentance, and with bliss in view. 
Mistaken duty lifts his voice on high, 

There bids those shuddering forms despair and dic ! 

The convict maid of that devoted ship, 

Fear on her heart, and pray’r upon her lip, 

Thinks a whole life, in oue vast throb of pain, 

In anguish fulls, nor strives to rise again. 

There, as upon the wave-swept deck she lies, 

Recalls her rural home—her native skies, 

And shrieking from her sepulchre, the deep, 

Moans for the grave where all her kindred sleep, 
Mark now that beauteous female. Youth and 





Unquell'a by dread, still triumph in her face ; 
Great was the tempting, and her crime but small, 
And those who love might deem it none at all : 
She lov’d indeed—still fondly loves—e’en now 
The waves around her—death upon her brow— 
She sees his shadow o’er the waters rise, 
For him she liv’d—for him she sinu’d—and dies ! 
Like a snar'd lion th’ ocean roars, 
Lashing himself to fury. Fierce, he pours 
His waves, like battling squadrons, on the wreck, 
That — and groaus. The bulwarks fail; the 


Sinks with the weight; the stubborn timbers yield— 
They part—the breach is made, and from the field 
Of furious waters rushes the mad surge, 
And with crash tumultuous seems to urge 
The onset dire with threat, and shouted ban 
And all the hate, as when man wars with man. 

But amen that rending shriek, prolong’d and 

rear 

That ing yell! That awful cry of fear! 
RAH aed i—slens, the cunts dread roar 
Rides ou the wave, and bellows on the shore. 
Where’s now that — ship? Alas! too well 
Along the sands, the broken timhegs-tell, 











Where now those forms of beauty? Corses strewn 


Along the beach where winds funereal moan, 


A dirge-like answer yield. How many died 
bee. ~*~ 9 man’s weakness, and one woman’s 
ride ! 
- Metropolitun. 


Potes of a Reaver. 


LONDON LOCALITIES. 


Mortanp, the painter, resided at Kensall- 
green, on the Harrow-road, in a neat cottage. 
—Cowley, the poet, was a king’s scholar in 
Westminster, whence, in 1636, he was elected 
to Trinity College, Cambridge.—Great Coram- 
street is named after Dr. Coram, who was the 
main founder of that useful charity, the 
Foundling Hospital, in its neighbourhood, in 
the beginning of the last century: he is 
buried in the vault under the chapel of the 
hospital.—Child’s Coffee-house was the re- 
sort, in 1716, of Dr. Mead, the celebrated 
physician of his day, and other professional 
men of eminence.—Ahout 1760, the magis- 
trates of Westminster had no other court- 
house but a place at the bottom of the stairs 
leading to the House of Commons to kee 

their sessions in ; this place was called “ Hell.” 
—In 1724, the principal coffee-houses at the 
west end were White’s, the Cocoa Tree, the 
Smyrna, and the British ; in the city, Garra- 
way’s, Robin’s, and Jonathan’s. There were 
at this time in the city two French 
eating-houses, the Pontack and Cavcais, both 
near the Royal Exchange, and much fre- 
quented.—Don Saltero, in 1723, published a 
curious rhyming advertisement relative to his 
collection of curiosities at his coffee-house, 
Cheyné Walk, Chelsea ; it is dated “ Chelsea 
Knackatory,” and in the lines he calls it 
“ My Museum Coffee-house.”—Orator Henle 

preached his eccentric sermons in the Frenc 

Chapel, in Newport-market.—Jack Shepherd, 
the celebrated robber, was apprenticed to one 
Owen Wood, a carpenter, in Drury-lane.—In 
1703, a new play-house was opened in Good- 
man’s-fields, in the passage by the Ship 
tavern, between Prescot and Chambers-streets. 
—The new Tunbridge Wells, at Islington, 
was a fashionable resort in 1733, the Princess 
Amelia drinking the water there for the resto- 
ration of her health—The celebrated Mary- 
lebone Gardens were near the north end of 
Harley-street, where so late as 1808 a few 
trees remained, indicating the exact site.— 
There are some lodgings appendant to West- 
minster Abbey, in Dean’s-yard, of so early a 
date as 1380.—The Minced Pie-house at 
Greenwich was built by Vanbrugh ; the ludi- 
crous title was a witticism upon the architect. 
—The globular oil lamp was first exhibited 
by its inventer, Michael Cole, at the door of 
the St. James’ Coffee-house, in 1709; in the 
patent he obtained, it is mentioned as “ a new 
kind of light.”—St. John’s Chapel in the 
White Tower is one of the most genuine 
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specimens remaining of the true Saxon style 
of building.—Dr. Radcliffe, for some time 
after his first coming to London, settled in 
Bow-street, Covent-garden.—Dr. Mead, ano- 
ther equally eminent physician, resided in 
Great Seacmdateveh, Queen-square, where he 
had a gallery of pictures and antiquities. It 
was here he collected his library, which, at 
his death, contained upwards of 10,900 vo- 
lumes.— Wilberforce, everything associated 
with whose name has now become matter of 
history, resided, in 1809, in Dover-street— 
Edmund Burke lived in Gerrard-street, Soho. 
Michael Kelly for a long time resided at 35, 
Black Lion-street,—The Chevalier d’Eon, in 
July, 1804, lived at a Mr. Giles’s, in Charlotte- 
street, Blackfriars-road.—The Devil’s Tavern, 
near Temple Bar, was the resort of Ben 
Jonson, Shakspeare, and the wits of that day, 
and here the Apollo Club assembled; until 
very lately there was preserved here a copy of 
some regulations of this club, said to be in 
the handwriting of “ rare Ben.”—The Literary 
Club, of which Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, 
and others of that day were members, held 
its sittings at the Turk’s Head, in Gerrard- 
street, Soho.—Matthew Prior, the poet, was 
for many years tapster at his uncle’s tavern, 
the Rummer, at Charing Cross, and used to 
bring out the pots of porter, &c.—Lord Ro- 
chester, to be revenged of Dryden, on one 
occasion hired a parcel of bravoes, and had 
the poet cudgelled in Rose-ulley—Milton 
lived in Jewin-street, in Artillery-row, Bunhill- 
fields, and in Bartholomew-close, West Smith- 
field—Dr. Johnson lived in the court since 
named after him in Fleet-street; he died in 
Bolt-court, near; he also lived in Castle- 
street, Cavendish-square; he frequented a 
tavern in Bolt-court, where they show his 
seat and pipe; and he occasionally dropped 
into the Mitre, in Mitre-court.—Garrick’s 
principal town residences were in South- 
ampton-street, Bloomsbury, and on the Ter- 
race, Adelphi, where he died.—Marble-hall, 
Vauxhall, is supposed to have been the spot 
at which the Gunpowder Plot was hatched, 
as it was the residence of Guy Fawkes.—On 
the Cheyné-walk, near the site of the ancient 
Episcopal Palace of Winchester, dwelt Nell 
Gwynne and the Duchess of Mazarine— 
Edward Gibbon, the historian, Cromwell (the 
first), Earl of Essex, and Nicholas West, 
Bishop of Ely, were all born at Putney.— 
Granville Sharpe died at Stourton-house, near 
Fulham in 1813.—Bishop Bonner had his 
residence, for 2 long time, at the Golden Lion 
Inn, Fulham.—Thomson wrote part of his 
Winter in the Dane Coffee-house, which he 
habitually frequented, between the Upper 
and Lower Malls, Hammersmith.— Voltaire, 
when in London, in 1728, lodged in the house 
of Mr. Cavalier, in Billiter-square—Oldham, 
the poet, was for some years usher of the 
charity school at Croydon.—Lock resided at 
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Thanet-house, Aldersgate-street. — Newton 
dates a letter to Locke, “ at the Bull, Shore- 
ditch, London, September 16,1693 :” acurious 
letter it is, containing an apology for having 
wished Locke dead.—De Foe, the author of 
Robinson Crusoe, lived in Freeman’s-yard, 
Cornhill.—-Goldsmith used to frequent the 
Chapter Coffee-house, in St. Paul’s, where he 
always occupied one spot, which for many 
years after was the seat of literary honour 
there—Otway, the author of Venice Pre- 
served, died at the Bull Tavern, on Tower- 
hill, it’ is thought from voraciousness after 
starvation, April 14, 1685.— Chatterton, “ the 
boy who perished in his pride,” was buried 
by the parish officers of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
in the parochial burial-ground in Shoe-lane.— 
Cowley resided at Barn Elms befdre he went 
to Chertsey.— Bolingbroke was born at and 
died (1751) in the old Manor-house at Bat- 
tersea, where the air-mill stands at present ; 
one of the parlours left standing fronting the 
Thames in Mr. Hodgson’s house was much 
uented by Pope.—Cromwell resided in 
Hale-house, sometimes called Cromwell-house, 
in Brompton.—Robert Bruce, King of Scot- 
land, dwelt at Bruce-castle, Tottenham.— 
Queen Anne, when Princess of Denmark, re- 
sided five years at Camden-house, Ken- 
sington ; and her son, the Duke of Gloucester, 
formed a regiment of boys there.—Sir Robert 
Walpole lived in a house in the Stable-yard, 
Chelsea.—In Little Chelsea, Lord Shaftesbury, 
the author of the Characteristics, had a house, 
where he resided during the sittings of Par- 
liament; it is at present used as a workhouse. 
—Joe Miller (the “ Joe”), who was a come- 
dian, acted in Charles II.’s time in the theatre 
in Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, now a 
china warehouse; he is buried on the other 
side of the street, in the open grave-yard.— 
Nell Gwynne was born in the Coal-yard, part 
ofa leading out of Drury-lane into 
Holborn.— At the Half-moon Tavern, Alders- 
gate-street, Wycherley, D’ Avenant, Congreve, 
and all the wits of the day resorted.—Sergeant 
Fleet, Recorder of London in the reign of 
Elizabeth, lived in Noble-street, near the 
churchyard of St. Olave, Southwark. — In 
1748, Johnson established a club at a coffee 
and chop-house in Ivy-lane, where the mem- 
bers met every Tuesday evening.—The first 
night Queen Elizabeth slept in endow, after 
her accession, was at the Charterhouse, being 
accompanied thither by the Lord Mayor and 
citizens.— Wild’s coffee-house was opposite 
the Admiralty.—Grose, the antiquary, was in 
the habit of going to the King’s Arms Tavern, 
Holborn, opposite Newton-street, and here 
ack Emery, the comedian, was a frequent 
Visiter till his death.—Taylor, the water poet, 
kept a public-house in Pheenix-alley, near 
ng-acre ; his sign was a mourning crown, 
he being a royalist ; he afterwards put up his 
own head.—Mrs. Pope, the actress, lived and 
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died in Half-moon-street, Piccadilly. —Powell, 
Holland, and Parsons, the a dev to 
assemble to spout together at the Bird-cage 
in Wood-street, Cheapside, and at the Horn 
Tavern, Doctors’-commons.— Abridged from 
the Globe. ’ 





The Gatherer. 


A Synonyme—A courtier in France in 
the reign of Louis XIII., playing at picquet 
in an open gallery, observed the pnt 
(whose name was Gaussaut,) talking very 
freely of his method of playing, and having 
purposely made some trifling mistake to draw 
him still farther, he exclaimed, “ What 
stupid play, I protest I am a mere Gaussaut !” 
“You are a mere fool,” replied Gaussaut. 
“ True,” replied the other, “ that was what I 
meant.” 


“ Do not be inactive,” says the Arab poet, 
El Wardi, “ for water soon becomes putrid 
by stagnation, and the moon, by changing, 
becomes bright and perfect.” 

Poetical Barber —The following morceau 
adorns the shop of a barber at Beccles : 

“ Shavin Depott. 

To all who has air, or beards to cross, 

I recommends my Shavin Shop ; 

Cheep and luxyourious I trim 

The ruffest beard of any chin ; 

I cuts the air, on the newest plan, 

And charges littler than any man.” —s- GG. R.. L. 

Norfolk degrees of Comparison.—The tol- 
lowing will be familiar to most of our Nor- 
folk friends; and they rank with those pro- 
vincialisms for which natives of that county 





are frequently quizzed : ’ 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. , 

Little Less Least 
Lesser Lessest 
Lesserer Lesserest . 
Lesserer still Lessest of all 
Littler Littlest 

Tiny Tinier Tiniest 

Titty Tittier Tittiest 


However, the 7it-mouse and 7i%¢-wren, of 
even the natural history books, show that 
the latter corruption of “ttle is not page 
to Norfolk. G.R. L. 
Single-pen Warner.—Dr. Warmer was in 
the shop of an eminent stationer in the Strand, 
when some one came in and purchased a 
hundred quills, for which he paid six shil- 
lings. When he was gone, the Doctor ex- 
claimed, “ Oh, the | of the ! six 
shillings for a hundred quills! why it never 
cost me sixpence for quills in my life.” 
“ That is very surprising, Doctor,” observed 
the gentleman of the shop, “ for your works 
are very voluminous.” “ I assure you,” said 
the Doctor, “ that I wrote my Ecclesiastical 
History, two volumes folio, and my Disser- 
tation on the Common Prayer, a large folio, 
both the first and corrected copies, with one 
single pen: it was an old one before I began, 
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and it is not worn out now that I have fin- 
ished.” This circumstance was spread about, 
and the merits of this pen were esteemed so 
highly, that a celebrated countess begged 
the Doctor to make her a present of it; he 
did so, and her ladyship had a gold case 
made, with a short history of the pen engraved 
upon it, and these were placed in her cabinet 
of curiosities. T. Git. 
Sterne’s Tombstone —Sterne lies in the 
St. George’s burial-ground, on the Uxbridge 
Road, where the following inscription can, 
with difficulty, be traced. W. G. 
Near to this Place 
Lyes the Body of 
the Reverend Laurence Sterne, A. M. 
Dyed September 16, 1768. 
Aged 63 years. 


This monumental stone was erected to the memo: 
of the deceaseil by two Brother Masons, for although 
he did not live to be a member of their society, yet 
all his incomparable performances rea prove 
him to have acted by Rule and Square. ig het 
joice in, this opgcetunity of Lge ape his high 
and irreproachable character to after ages. : 

Fox.—Lady Holland happening one day, in 
Fox’s presence, to make a remark on Roman 
history, which Fox knew to be erroneous, he 
asked ‘her, with’ t contempt, what she 
knew about the Romans; and, with more 
knowledge and force of argument, than filial 
reverence, proceeded to demonstrate her 
error.— Georgian Era. 

Lucky Omen.—Tamerlane was very atten- 
tive to lucky and unlucky days; and he 
seldom put his army in motion, and never 
engaged in battle, till the astrologers had 
fixed the fortunate hour: an idiot having 
thrown a breast of mutton at him, while ‘he 
was planning the conquest of Kharezme, 
(sometimes called the breast of the world,) he 
interpreted it before all his army as an infal- 
lible omen of his success. (There are many 
in England, who would think it a very lucky 
omen to have a breast of mutton thrown at 
them.) P. T. W. 

Leicester Burnt—In the 20th of the 
King’s reign (Henry II.) the city of Leicester 
was burnt, by the King’s command, the 
walls and castie razed, and the inhabitants 
dispersed into other cities, for their disobe- 
dience to the King. T. Gu. 

Umbrellas —There is at present a lady 
residing in Taunton,. who recollects the time 
when were but wo. umbrellas in that 
town. One belonged to a gentleman named 


Noble, and the other was the pro of g 
clergyman, who, on proceeding to his duties 
on Sunday, hung it up in the church porch, 
where it attracted the gaze, admiration, and 
wonder of the whole congregation —T. Gut, 


Natural Law.—Among the ancients, there 
was a law, whereby children were obliged to 
furnish necessaries to their aged parents, 
Some authors have called this the /e2 ciconia, 
or the stork’s law; that bird being famous 
for the care it takes of its parents ‘chen t 
grow old. P.T. W. 

John Wesley,—in disposition was kind, 
placable, and affectionate. He practised a 
strict economy, not with any sordid motives, 
but for the purpose of administering exten. 
sively to the wants of the poor. His integrity 
was unimpeachable ; and money would te 
been of no value in his estimation, but, that 
it afforded him the means of increasing his 
utility. He passed six months in Georgia 
without possessing a single ebilting 5 and 
when, as it has been surmised, from his own 
account of a young man at Oxford, his in. 
come was 30/. per annum, he gave away two; 
“ next year, receiving sixty, he still lived on 
twenty-eight, and gave away thirty-two; the 
third year he received ninety, and gave away 
sixty-two; the fourth year he received one 
hundred and twenty ; still he lived as before, 
on twenty-eight, and gave away ninety-two.” 

Rival Ministers. — Walpole and Town 
shend were favourite ministers of George I. 
Though of congenial opinions they often 
quartelled, when in office together. On one 
of these occasions, Walpole, in the presence 
of several public men, said, in answer to some 
remark of Townshend’s, to which he pledged 
his honour, “ My lord, for once, there is no 
man whose sincerity I doubt so much as 
your lordship’s; and I never doubt it so 
much as when you are pleased to make such 
strong professions.” Townshend retired from 
office in disgust. When pressed, several 
years afterwards, by an intimate friend, to 
reveal the reason why they had differed, after 
several attempts to evade the question, he at 
length said, “It is difficult to trace the 
causes of a dispute between statesmen ; but 
I will give you the history in a few words :— 
as long as the firm of the house was Town- 
shend and Walpole, the utmost harmony 
prevailed ; but it no sooner became Walpole 
and Townshend, than things went wrong, 
and a separation ensued.” 





*e* Owing to the space occupied by the first 
Engraving and its accompanyi iculars in the 
present sheet, the conclusion of sketch, entitled 
“ The Death,” is defered till our next Number. 
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